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ABSTRACT 

_ This eight-chapter illustrated. booklet chronicles the 
history of the U.S. Post Office frbin its establishment by the 
Continental Congress in 1775 to the present^ Chapterl, "The 
Colonists," describes the postal service before the Revolutionary 
War. Benjamin Franklin's appointment as the first Postmaster General 
of the U.S. and his many contributions to the postal servici are 
covered in Chapter 2j "Father of the U.S. Postal Service ." Chapter 3, 
"The Revolution and After," portrays the huge increase that bccufred 
in the U.S. population from the time of Andrew Jacksbn tb the Civil 
War, the resultinghuge increase in^^^ volume that occurred^ and 
the actions the postal system took to overcome the problems. In 
Chapter 4, "The Pony Express," the IB^month life span of the pony 
express is chronicled as are the reasons £or its demise. Two 
Postmaster Generals^ Montgomery Blair and John Wanamaker, are 
portrayed in Chapter 5, "Two Postal Titans." These two men provided 
leadersfiipwhich resulted in_ improved employee attitudes and new 
services to customers^ such as free rural delivery and pnetimatic 
tubes. Chapter 6, "Postal Stamps^" tells the history of the postage 
stamp, and how a stamp is developed. Chapter 7, "Moving the Mail^" 
presents a history of themaii service and the different modes of 
trahspbrtatibh oh which it depends. Chapter 8, "Postal Reforms," 
identifies reforms which have been taken to alleviate problems and 
improve postal service. A list of significant dates in postal service 
history and of Postmaster Generals concludes the document. (APG) 
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bitroductioii 



Postal history is really a study of American hiistdry; one 
cannot be separated from the ojher. The development and 
growth of the post office in America mirror the develop- 
meni and growth of Ihe Republic. 

Jfie Continental Congress recognized the impdrtarice of 
the postal system td the new nation by giving high priority 
to its establishment. When ihe General Post Office was 
created by the Cdritirierital Congress on JuJ^ 26^ 1775, it 
was the second executive office established by this body. 
The first Was Indian Affairs. 

Over the years, however, the post dfficc h^ been more 
than an drgahizatibn to coliect and deliver letters and 
packages. It has been the main agent of vvritten com- 
municatidri in the United States and one of the majdr 
instruments in uniting the American community. During 
the Revolutipnary War, it enabled Congress td cdm- 
municate with the army. Later, it spurred commerce as the 
new nation expanded westward. Even in ah era marked 
by men on the moon and sophisticated electronic means 
df communication^ the mail remains indisperisable. 

The^post office has been an integral part of every Ameri- 
can's Jife, and perhaps the inscription on the old Washing- 
ton, D.C., post dffice best summarizes what the system 
means to all of jus: 

Messenger of Sympathy and Love 

Servant of Parted Friends 

Consoler of the Lonely 

Bond of the Scattered Famil^^ 

Enlarger of the Common Life 

Carrier of News and Kribwledge 

^"A^rument of Trade and industry 

Promoter of Mutual Acquaintance 

OLPcace and Good Will 

Among Men and Nations. 



The Postal Service wishes to ackndwledige the guidance of the 
Smithsonian Institution in preparing this publication. All of the 
photos— except for the stamp reproductions — are from the files 
of the Smithsonian. 
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The Colonists 



More than an inch of rain fell during the day. But by 
10 o'clock the night of April 18, 1775, the weather 
had bficome fair, and there were only scattered 
in the sky. The temperature was in the mid-3b's: 
The colonists* fear that the British would aUack Concord, 
Massachusett^^^^ and destroy the cache of arms in the city 
was confirmed. The British wfire also going to move on to 
Lexington and arrest tv/o of tite patriot's leadere, John 
Hancock and John Adams. PaiU Reyer^ was among the 
D^^. dispatched to warn Hancock and Adams and the 
populace that the British were coming by sea. 

Legend has it that Revere, a silversmith by trade, was 
"^^'L^bile sounding th alarm. The patriot 
had been a dispatch bearer for at least a couple of years. 

^^^^.^^''^^'^^cl Apecia^^^^^ particular pamphlets 

and leaflets for the Boston Committee of Safety, a cdloriial 
^'"fi^"'^^^''^^^^^^ sending secret notes 

to other centers oi rebellion in the Colonies, Revere carried 
.Af^*^^ ^M ?oston Tea Party, for instance, he rode to 
New York — more than 260 miles away — with the hews arid 
suggestions on how to sabotage British commerce. 

But the night of his famous ride. Revere was not deliv- 
ering the itiaii. 

The al a rm^ however, that he sounded was one of the ral- 
^yin8_^rie^:9f the Revolution which had been threatening 
to explode for a number of years. 

_ pnjy 10 ^ays after his ride, the Committee of Safely met 
and recommended establishment of a postal systerii, in- 
^epjJnderit of the British post office, to ^able the Colonies 
to communicate among one ariothe]. There was rib tele- 
graph, no radio, no television. The post was the fastest way 
to pass the words that would help th^ colonists in their fight 
fcr freedom from the Mother Country. 

A J^^^^^ C^^^^ actjori, the Contintjntal 

Congress appointed a committee headed by Benjamin 
Franklin to set up an irideperi^^^^ 

The selection of FranJcHn was not a chance one. He had 
^^^^'^^ P^^y.^*^^ ^ vital role in strengtheriing the British post 
in the Colonies. 

_ J?^a"^^jn!s pbst^^^^ began in 1737 when he was ap- 

pointed deputy postmaster at Philadelphia by Alexander 
Spbtswobd, then the Crown's Postmaster General in Amer- 
ica.. 

Yeare later. Franklin wrote in his autobiography 
"i accepted it (the position) readily, _and found it of 
great advaritage; for, tho' the salary was small, it facilitated 
the correspondence that "riiprov'd my riewsj>af)er, increased 
the number demanded, as well jas the advertisemencs to be 
inserted, so that it carrie to afford riie a cbrisiviwTable in- 
come. My old competitor's newspaper declined proportion- 



ately, and I was satisfy'd without retaliating his refusal, 
wbile postmaster, tb permit my ^:apers being carried by the 
(post) riders." 

JFor Franklin, like other newspaper publishers of his 
time, the position of postmaster was irideed a windfall. The 
l^ws did riot contain provision for the introduction of news- 
papers into the mails; consequently, no rates bf postage 
>!'ere established for the w. Thus, a postmaster could charge 
whatever he wanted, and some used this office to help put 
rival publishers out of business, it is to Franklin's credit, 
however, that he admitted all riewspapers to the mails at 
reasonable postage rates. 

, ^^J^'A otjier jhm^^ make his postal tenure dur- 

ing the Colonial period memorable — and ir< rease his pub- 
/o'"^y^^^ time. He laici out new po5t 

roads that extended the circulation of his newspaper. He 
^Lso 'lelped expand mail service from Canada to New York 
and instituted overnight delivery betweeri Philadelphia and 
New York City, a distance of 90 nriiles. As a result of these 
and other improvements, the Cblbri[al post office showed a 
prbfit in 1761 for the first time. The surplus was sent off 
to England. 

By 1774, however, Franklin\^ efforts on behalf of the 
patriots— he was^ for iristarice, dire^ of the Committee 
on Secret Correspondence — had become a nuisance tb tffe 
Crown, and he was dismissed from office. 

By that time, too,^ the British post office in i^.:tlerica was 
coming into gerieral disfavbr ambng the colonists. Many 
of them jinked its activities and the {DOstage rates it charged 
"no taxatibri withbut representation." And while 
the Stamp Act, which led to the Boston Tea Party, had 
DP^^i"Jito c^^^^^^ post office (stamps for postal pur- 

poses not yet having been invented), British postal poHcies 
were irritants. In fact, the Sons oif Liberty called the British 
postal service in America "a grievous instrument of tax- 
ation." 

A few months after Frariklin\s elevation as the fledgling 
natibn*s first Postmaster Generaj, the British post office in 
the Colonies went out bf busiriess. It closed its doors in New 
York City on Christmas Day 1775. 



For LBN BO N, I 
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Falfier of the U.S. 



s George Washington wab "father of his country," 
so JBehjamin Franklin was "father of the U.S. Postal 
JL Jk Service." He was the firet Postmaster deneral of the 
^"1^^^ S^A^^s, appointed to that post by the Continental 
Congress in 1 775. 

V ^isLPPStal ach however, were but a small part 

of the contributions this man made to his era, and his 
^ccomi>Iishm^^ a printer, pubHsher, philosopher, phi- 
lanthropist and statesman made hiin a legend even in his 
own time. 

^^^^^^^^ JQP?^^ of Franklin: 

"He was bur hrst major scientist^ and his science was utili- 
f^-A^°- ]^^^?^V^"^J^^^I'^_e^^^^^ his medium was 

journalism. He was one of the architects of our political 
^y^^^'^^^MJ^I^ S'^M/c^^^^ was the practice of com- 

promise and conciliation." 

Franklin was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 021 January 
17, 1706: Several years after moving to Philadelphia, he 
established a newspaper called the Pennsylvania Guzem, 
later known as the Sarurday Evening Post magazine. 

But innovation was Franklin's great characteristic, arid 
f^^" M^^2[b^^ and circulating Hbraryi 

invented a copper-plate press to print paper money, arid 
^■^9^® ^^^r ^^^^^ a compehdium of amusing 

stories and wise sayings, homely advice and Idrig-range 
weather forecasts. 

ITie Aimanack gained wide readei^hip in the Q)Toriies 
and Europe. It contained such tidbits of practical wiisdom 
as: "Early to bed and eariy to rise, will make a man healthy 
and wise." "A penny saved is a4>enny got," "One today is 
worth f 0 tomorrows," arid "God helps them that help 
themselves." 

Jl^^ V A^J^*"^ -!2ime a m^ of the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania (he had earlier been a clerk to the As- 
^^'^^^ykL^^^ the Declaration of In- 

dependence irom England, and served as the Amcricari 
minister in Paris in 1776, helping to win France to the 
colonists* cause. 

i J^ii^ P*^^^ of Philadelphia, Franklin formed the 

city's iiRt volunteer fire company. He a[sb organized Airier- 
[ca's first hospital and started an academy that later became 
the Univemty of PenrisylVariia. 

/ s an inveritor. Franklin had few peers, if e is perhaps 
most famous for using a kite to show that lightning is elec- 
tricity, leading to his invention_of the lightning rod. He also 
designed a ladder ch^r arid bifoc^^ glasses, and his *Trarik- 
lin stove" served for decades as the major heating unit for 
if stijl tK«ng rh and used. 

Franklin's inventiveness was demonstrated wheri he was 
PO?^^"lM^^r o^ P]il'adelphia under the British Crown, Gura- 
bersorne whaling sh»ns made faster trips across the Atlantic 
than lighter, speed-designed mail packet vessels. FranHin 



solved the problem after questioning a Nantucket whaling 
captain. The limits of the strange current of warm water 
^P^^^ ^^jpng Arnerican coast from the Gulf of 
Mexico were well known to whaling captaihis of the day, 
because they fbrced whales to seek cooler water farther 
north. Frankiin was able to map this mysterious current 
^^'^jl ships and establish faster routes to 
Europe for the mail. His charts of the Gulf Stream eventu- 
^^^y J^ccame part of the British postal map. 

His postal career began in 1737 when Alexander Spots- 
wood, Pbstrriaster General for the BritishL Colonies in 
America, appointed Franklin his deputy in Philadelphia. 
: Spotswood himself was an interesting man: A retired 
p^^^"'^^ was fi^ lieutenant gover- 

nor of Virginia, arriving in that colony in June 1710. Not 
^^"^^"V^'^ as some officials were disposed 

to do, he became a controversial and innovative leader. His 
Pl^Ul^^ educate Indians, for example^ earned faim much 
criticism. And he liked to travel to see his domain. In the 
firet seven years of his IZ-year reign, he journeyed 5,026 
miles on public business — a prodigious feat in that era of 
hbree travel. 

"^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ postmaster jenera! for the Col- 

onies in 1730, Spotswood continued to innovate. He ex- 
P^"^^^ J^^iJl sem^ Colpnies as well as 

changing post routes to avoid delays. For example, he 
t^"^^^ "^^Ts^b that no post horse would have to cross the 
Potoma^ or Susquehanna river. 

?y ^7_37^»_ Spotswood had become disenchanted v ith his 
deputy postmaster in Phijadelphja, William Bradford, a 
publishing competitor of Franklin's. Spotswood was con- 
cerned with Bradford's accoiiritirig practices. 
_ _The advertisement indicating Franklin's assumption of 
his duties as deputy postrri aster read: "October 27th, 1737, 
—'Notice is hereby^lven, that the post-office of Philadel^ 
phia is now kept at B. Franklin's, in Market Street; and that 
Henry Pratt is .appointed Riding Postmaster for all the 
stages between Philadelphia and Newport in Virginia, who 



*Neitlier Snow, Noi Rain. . 

: That famous .slogan, "Neither show, ribr rairi, nor heat" 
that tells of the letter carrier's dedication's carved Into the 
facade of the General Post Office on 8th Avenue in i 'ew 
York City. 

The saying was put there by William Mitchell Kendall, 
^''^^i^c^^^^ constructed in 1914. 

Me fejt he needed an appropriate saying to pot on stone. 

Kendall's father was an instructor in cJassicaManguag^es 
and Kendall read ancient Greek for amusement. He ran 
across the original saying in Volume Vill, Chapter 98 of 
Herodotus. _ 

Kendall Jooked Up the English translations of that chap- 
^^^^^^^ he asked alfarvard 

prpfesspr to transiate -1 again. He came up with: "No snow 
nor rain day's heat nor glodm hinders their speedil; going 
on their appointed rbiirids." 

Kendal twisted tjiis around to its present form: "Neither 
snow, nor rain, jior heat, nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds." 

__ He got permission from the Post OfRce Department and 
thea had the quoiaiidn inscribed in the 280-foot frieze on 
the front of the building. 




Governor Alexander Spotswood 
sets oat about the begiririiri5_bf eac^ nmonth, and returns In 
twenty-four days; by whom gentlemen, merchants, and 
'^^y j^^ive Jh^^^^^ conveyed, and 
business faithfully transacted, he having given good security 
''^^^^inie to Honorable Cplonel Spotswood, Post- 
master-General of all his Majesty's Dominions in Arrierica.' " 
Franklin immediately became associated With changes 
^^^V ^^^^ J^A*^ Ji^^^^^ the postal system. For 
instance, he designed distribution cases coritairimg pigeon- 
'^^'^^^ ^eP9s|L9^^ mail for common destinations. He 
also improved the post roads by settjrig milestones (stone 
markers ) ajbng them. There was a .sound reason for post- 
men to know how far they traveled to deliver the mall 

they Were paid by the distance they traveled, 3 pence a 
mile in summer and 3'^ pence in winter. 

X-f ter as a Joint Postmaster General of the Colonies with 
^''^'^^"^ ^""'^^JPra^^ postmasters and riders 

from Maine to South Carolina aware cf the unjty and 
vitality of the postal service, drawing scattered colonies- 
together through the exchange of letters. Franklin and 
'^^^^.^^^ri ^ippoint^ in 1753 and Qrigjnaily divided 
areas of respojisibility— Franklin responsible for the North- 
ern Coloriies, Hunter for the Southern. 

The Postal Inspection Service— the law ehrorcement arm 
the PostaJ Service— also trac^^^^ its lineage to Franklin, 
who as postmaster at Philadelphia was assigned the addl- 
^|on%|_^4t|es of **regulating the several post offices arid 
the postmasters to accburit.;' As a joint Postmaster 
^^np'"?! of the Colonies he con'inaed these extra duties. 

When Franklin died on Apri[ 17, 1790 in Philadelphia, 
he was accorded one of the largest funerals the city had 
ever seen: 
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The ReToliition-and After 



The U;S. postal system, initiated by the Continental 
Congress in 1775, grew and matured as the nation 
did. It started small and was Congress' chief means of 
communicating vyith its constituents. Its growth paralieled 
the expansion of the country, for the bperiirig of post roads 
meant the forging of new routes beyond the Ailegheny 
Mountains to the Mississippi River arid to the West. 

During the Revolutionary War^ the postal service was_an 
i ^'unrien t Jq u n i te A me r icaris i n a com m on cause . Th e 
Congress emphasized the importance of the post office by 
fx^n^ptlnE^ ROstmaste^ riders from all military 

duties. Post riders carried the mail at great hazard to them- 
selves. They carried rriessages between a central govern- 
ment which moved from site to site to avoid capture and its 
armies in thes field, and between the soldiers and their fam- 
ilies: For many Americans, the post office then — as now — 
was the only visible instrument of the Federal Government 
to enter their daily lives. 

After the war. President George Washington selected 
Samuel Osgood, a former member of the Coritirierital Cdri- 
gress and an ejected official of the Massachusetts legislature, 
as his first Postmaster General. 

In 1789, when Osgood assumed the top postal job, there 
were 75 post offices in the 13. states and about_2,4(3d miles 
of posv ^^L^^ APPPyl^jl^" pf three riiilliGnjjebple. 

By the close of Washington's second term as President, the 




Samuel Osgood^ first Postmaster General under 
President George Washington. 
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!l"JTl^®^ P^i^s^ ^ffi^cs, n^i^ci_9f P9?t^9_^*^IAil<^_rcy?il"_c iiad 
increased more than five times (earliest records show that 
in its initial six riibriths of bperatibri, postal reveriue totaled 
only $7,526). _ 

Osgood, in his fiiit report to the Treasury Department 
(because it was a revenue office the post office was original- 
ly subordinate to this agency), stated that the postal service 
was impoverished and disorganized: 

The first annual report of the post office took just six 
pages, and pointed out the revenue problems that plagued 
the agency. 

Osgood said if Congress wanted to raise money frbm the 
postal operation to aid and support the central government, 
regulations worked against the idea. He cited two. 

"Any. person may receive, carry and deliver inland Let- 
l^'"! 3^n^_Piy^^^ subject to no Penalty, if it is 

done without hire or reward. 

'*A11 Masters of Ships and Vessels, and passengers in 
them, may bring letters to the United States, and are not 
obligated to carry them to a Post Office, nor are they sub- 
jected to a penalty, if the Letters are brought without hire 
orrcward." 

^as 5iot lUritil 1 792> _hbwever, that postal policy was 
formally established by an Act of Congress. Postage rates 
were set according to distance traveled, ranging from six 
cents for a singie-page letter going as far as 30 miles to 25 
cents for one going over 450 miles. And rules and regula- 
tions were promulgated: The most important were:(l) the 
pi^st office must be scif-supportlng; (2) it must use any 
profit to c.\iend services; and (3) ror^gress, not the Pbst- 
master Generai, must establish the r ation's post roads. 

T^l^A^lj^id ie^ulatK>ri w perhaps the most important, for 
it insured the deveiopmient of various means of transporta- 
y pn_- At brie pbi n t, Cbri^ ress actii al ly^ bee ame i n vply ed i n 
constructing po5t roads, but President James Monroe 
curbed this activity. 

In 1794, the firet letter carriers appeared on the streets of 
some Arqerican cities. They were not paid a salary, but 
rather collected two cents for each leUer they delivered, 
which they kept. Postage was charged by the post office in 
addition to the two-cent fee. Free city niail delivery did riot 
begin in America until L863. _ _ 

^^^eph Habersham^ Postmaster Geriera! in 1 799, started 
government-owned co^ch service between Philadelphia and 
YbrR, but the first priority bf stagecoach operators 
then and in later years in the Wc%t went to passengers, not 
m.^il- As a result, relations between the post office and stage- 
coach line operators were often strained, marred by violated 
contracts, broken prornises and poor service. 

By 1813, tho steamboat had becoriie an important means 
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of transporting mail, and in that year eongress declared all 
f^.^^J?^sh_ip lirie^^^ meant that mail mat- 

ter carried by_ steamboats on domestic waterways was sub- 
ject to Federal regulations. 

Mail was first carried by a steam railway in 1834, but il 
was not until: 1838 that a law was passed declaring all rail- 
roads to be post routes: 

For decades the railroad moved the lion's share of the 
mail in America, arid as the postal system developed, new 
mail facilities were oftea constructed adjacent to railway 
terminals to cut down bri delivery time. 

in fact, visitors today to the Fort Worth, Texas, post 
^^^^J^"^" ^iyp Jl^e past for a wistful moment when 

they walk from one of the postal dock areas directly into ari 
abandoned rail ro^ad ^^^^^^^ 

Early relations between the post office arid the railroads 
were marked by questionable deals, with the railroads more 
often than not forcing the postal systerii to pay exorbitant 
l^ces for carrying the mail. When they were inade post 
roads by Congress, the legislature authorized the Postmaster 
General to pay as much as 25% more for railroad transpor- 
tation than for similar service in stagecoaches. 

Even when the cartage bill reached $300 per mile per 
year for all the mail sent daily^, there wa^^ clamor from the 
railroads for more money. Final ly. President Andrew Jack- 
^^"^"88^^^^^^ force the carrieis to take mail 

oil the government's terms. This suggestion was never put 
into action. 

In 1845, a Federal law created the contractor system-^ 
lliririgipf private, or **star route," contractors to carry 
the mail between_post offices. Since then, tjie number of 
^^^se contractors— so inipbrtant to the_niovement of mail- 
has grown steadily, with about 12,237 contracts for high- 
way arid waterway star route service in effect as of Jan- 
uary 30,^ 1979. 

By 1847, Postmaster General Cave Johnson, comment- 
ing on the postal service's role in the riatiori*s devejbpriierit, 
wrote in his annual report: "As our country expands and its 
circle of busiriess arid corre^qnderice enlarges, as civiliza- 
tion progresses, it becomes more important to maintain be- 
^i?^r^PLse^*^ions of bur cbuntry a speedy, safe, 
and cheap intercourse. By so doin^g, energy is irifUsed into 
the ti^de of the country, the business of the people enlarged 
and made more active, and ari irresistible iriipulse given to 
industry of every kind] by it w^ealth is created and diffused 
in numberless ways thrbUghbuj the coriimuriity, and the 
most noble and generous feelings of our nature between 
^J'^^J^^^^^^^^ preserved, and the Union 

itself more closely bound together." 

While changes affecting the irLOVemeat of mail and de- 
velopment of commerce were being made, there were sig- 
riificarit occurrences in t_he area of postal administration: 

Most inipdrtary was^ Andrew Jackson's March 

9, 1829 api-ointment of Wiiliam T. Barry, a forriier state 
^^^^l^:_^ongressm from Kentucky, as first 

Postmaster General with Cabinet rank. 

"^^v^J"^^"^! ^^^ Jst^Mbn^s actibn, the entire character of the 
postal rystem was altered, for now the post offices became 
P^I^Phage dispensing agency of the political party 
in power, leading to many abuses in the decades to folibw. 
?^^_was not until 1971, partly in reactioa to this patronage 
philosophy, that the legal demise of the Post Officer Depart- 
1^^" I occurred and in its place ihe U.S. Postal Service 
was born. 




One section of the New Ybr^ Post Office 
in 1827 was reserved for ladies. 



Barry, and niariy Postmasters (^^ had 
shorter terms in office than the men who preceded them, 
and beca use of t h e pbl i t jca I natu re _ of t h ei r j bbs t hei r a t- 
tempts to make permanent improvements in postal prac- 
tices were ofteri blocked. 

Dissatisfaction wLth_ the postal system became chroriic. 
In Barry^s term (1829-1835), for instance, a number of 
congressmen denounced him, citing his **rilisri1ansgeriierit" 
bf_^9stal affairs. As a result, Barry's son, a lieutenant in the 
army^ challenged Rep: William Cost Johrisbn of Maryland 
to a duel tb preserve his father's honor. The challenge was 
accepted, then withdrawn. 

Meanwhile, high postage rates sparked development of 

^^^^^'"^^^ ^y^J^^^I ^j" ^Y^l? carriers. The govern- 
ment took two major steps to counteract this situation. First, 
'^^A^^^^ '^^^W^^ PO^^^^ rates wej-e exacted so that by 1851 
a half-ounce letter coaId_beL_sent 3,000 miles for as little as 
^^^'^^ cents. Arid in _1_847, Congress reasserted the govern- 
ment's monopoly to deliver the mail: 

__Mso in 1847, adhesive postage stamps made their ap- 
pearance in America: 

Private firms printed the first adhesive postage stamps, but 
*^i^ JA'^ was t^ tb the Federal Govern- 

ment's^ Bureau of Engraving and Printing in Washirigtdri, 
'-^•^i ^i."^^ Bureau lias printed all bul a few. issues. 

_ Frorathe Jackson years to the eVe of the Civil War, the 
Pbst Office Department grew pnenonienally. While the pop- 
ulation of the nation increased duririg thc_ period 14^1% 
from 12.9 minion io 31.4 million, ihe volume Oi mail shot 
up over 1200%, from 13.8 million letten. to 184.3 million. 
B-Jt the real growth was just about to begin. 
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The Pony Express 



1^ ^]^^ ^PM^^s only 18 months v lt j^^^ for the 

major company that operated it: it was expensive: And 
at its peak, Hders carried only 41 letfers p^ trip to Cali- 
fornia. It was the Pony Express, which despite all these 
facts has come to represent the most cblbrful era in postal 
history. 

Americans* interest in the Pony Express results perhaps 
from their infatuation with the "Wild West" phase of bur 
national development. Or it may be that a. small, lean man 
astride a sturdy horse, te^ hostile elements, reminds 

us of the classic struggle betweea man and nature: In any 
?'^^"A»_^^<^_?oriy_Ex^^^ will always 

reniain ji prime example of postal heroics. 

The Pony Express was really nothing new. Its method of 
operation was as old as the Persian postal system in 500 
B.C. It was alsb not without precedent in the United States. 

In 1836, a special express service was inaugurated pro- 
viding round -the-clock schedules betw^eji major Eastern 
cities and St: Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, _AJabama, arid 
Charleston, South Carolina. This express used railroads and 
steamboatjines as well as horseback riders. 

_The4)rimary purpose of this service was to carry news of 
price Auctuatioris, especiaH for the cotton market, news 
clippings, government dispatches and private letters. 
_ The opera tiqn lasted three years and has been dubbed 
the "Eastern Pony Express" by historians. __ i __ 
_ There were early advocates oif a Pony Express between 
tile East and the West, as the nation cdritiriued ite "mariifest 
destiny" to the Pacific Ocean. War clouds were on the hori- 
zon as cohtroversy betweeri t^ "free" and the "slave" states 
was aggravated. As new states were accepted into the Un- 
'9"» compromises w^^ the existirig slave and 

free states Irying to maintain a balance of power, so that 
brie group d]d riot outriLirribert 

_ Gne of the big prizes in this free vs: slave contest was 
Califorriia, arid the "free-staters" perceived that one of the 
major ways to keep this state in the free column was by 
keeping it in touch with the national capital. The telegraph 
network was being extended to the Pacific Coast, but it was 
still a nuriiber of years away from completion, and there 
had to be a temporary, fast way to cbrnrriuriicate. 

Mail was the answer, butin the mid- 1 9th Century it took 
22 days to send letters via Pariariia frbni New York to San 
Francisco. j _ 

In January 1855, Senator William M. Gwiri of California 
introduced a bill in Congress^ to s^et up a weekly letter ex- 
P^^^sjbetweeri St.^ San Francisco, but the legisla- 

tion was not enacted, ironically, Gwin, then a Unionist, 
became a_ Confederate sympathizer once the Civil War 
started, lost his prestige and large fortune and at the end of 



the cbriflict drifted into Mexico to live. _ 

J^^"^l!y? ^^_^"^^P®h<ierit cbriipariy, the Central _Overjand 
California and Pike's Peak Express Co., in hopes of getting 
2i lyhstaritial iriail coritract from the gbyernment, started 
s^ervice over a Northern route, covering 1,950 miles, between 
St. Joseph, Missburi, and Sacra mentb, California. The ini- 
tial ride was made on April 3, 1 860. 

The average ride was fixed at 10 days and later reduced 
to eight: The quickest trip took seven days arid 17 hburs,_arid 
the text of President Lincoln's inaugural address was carried 
9"\ ^'^^L^'^9y?_'"l'de. The cb^^ seridirig a letter was $5 per 
half ounce,^ later reduced to $i. 

_ _At one time or another during its j 8-month life span, the 
Pony Express involved 1 19 relpy stations, 90 ridere arid 500 
hbrses. Riders were paid $100 to $125 a month_ for the 
hazpdous bi-weekly tr[ps wh hostile 
Indian country as well as treacherous deserts and dangerous 
'^^""^l^"^: Pnly^_9^^ outright while on 

duty, but a few were seriously wounded: 



lellows nbi 
over 18. 



Most be expert ziders, 
willing to risk dwih 
daily. Orpbans pre- 
ferred. 
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Division agents were jocated every 200 miles: Their jobs 
y^^^JP.. R^P'^Jf^ ^ fPL P iTi ergc ri cics, s li ch as Indian ra i ds and 
stampeding of aaimaj stock, as well as to exercise generai 
supervision over the service. 

:: j51 fl^U relief stations where fresh horses and riders quar- 
tered were situated 25 miles apart and a rider covered three 
stations or 75 miles a day. Later, the distance between the 
stations was regulated by the character_bf the terrain, so 
that sbrrie stations were aciualjy only 10 miles apart. 

Two minutes was the maximum ti^me allowed at statibri.s, 
whether it was to change horses or riders. 

..P4''.^"8.^^e 15 months the Central O^verland Califp 
and Pike*s jPeak Expre^ Go. operated the service, its ex- 
penses were $700,000. They broke down as follows: 

Equipping the line . . : $ 100,000 

Maintena^ice ^ $30,000 a month . . . $480,000 

Njevada Indian War : : $75,000 

^Jsceilaneous . . . $45,000 

Receipts^ however, were not over $500,000, so the com- 
pany lost $200,000. The Federai Government did not ex- 
tend any financial aid, and in Augiist 1861, Central Over- 
land had to pull but of the Pony Express business. 



_ The service was continued for a short period by other 
firrns, until the line of the Pacific Telegraph Co. was coiri- 
pictcd in October i 86 i ; 

Boltonu changing horses at u relief station. Beiow, 
a Pony Fxpress ricler passes crew sctlilig poles for 
Pacinc telegraph Co. whic put ihe Express oiit 
of business jn (October j 86 i . 

:? 
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Montgomery Blair, Prei 



postal Titans 



^ to _ The Department's headquarters building in Washihgtoh, 
best symbolized the condition Blair inherited. The 
bhn structure was poorly lighted and badly equipped, the roof 
lent leaked, and rain had stained the walls and ruined the ma- 
th e te rials arid records stacked on 4he top floor. 
^ .^9 One of_ the. first major hurdles he had to overcome, was 

pact what to <io ahout the p^^^ office system In the states that 

had_seceded from the Union: 
?P' wanted to keep the post offices there open as 

just "the best means to communicate to the people of the South 
ame the judgment which I am confident the civilized world 
[ as would pronounce against the rebellidri^ when its real pur- 
ince pose was distinctly seen." But In the end he was iorced to 
relinquish these offices. Tlie Confederacy took therri ov^^ 
ities and included them ia their hastily organized postal system, 
ray. P""ng the war, Blair had to meet unprecedented de- 

aic, mands on mail service caused by the Army: A small rural 
jes- post office wbuld su^^^^^^ find itself deluged by thousands 
of soldiers and pieces of mail. Blair worked out a plari 

Johri Wariamaker, famous store owner, 
famous Postmaster General, 
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which gave every regntieri who received 

and distributed the mail,. sold postage stamps and money 
(^y*^^ were iri^^ time during his 

term of officeX, and forwarded iettere; Later in the war, 
§P[^i^?s^^P_ul^^ fr^nk their mail; that is, send it through the 
system free of charge. 

i^lSllpvation was Blair's hallmark. Noting the low morale 
of ^mpJoyees, he asked the Secretary of the Treasury for 
$500,000 to apply to overdue salaries to motivate their per- 
formance. At the same time, he attacked a big postal deficit 
He enforced the prepayment of postage and did away 
with the fraudulent reuse of stamps with washed but cah- 
cellations by using a new indelible ink for all canceilations. 

^j^^ ^?a ri exp en mehts with wood and steel c a nee li n g 
devices in an effort Jto isliminate hand cancellations: When 
h^J^/L^_^^^_»: i^^eral of these canceling machines were un- 
der ironstruction. _ 

ijiH^iL'^l'Ojduced^ther major changes. He discontinued un- 
necessary post offices. He withdrew the abused franking 
privilege from postm macle sure that mail contracts 

were granted to the lowest bidders, and reduced rates bri 
canying the mail charged by railroad contractpn;. 

in 1863, a uniform letter rate — one that applied regard- 
less of distance — was enacted by Congress at BlaiPs urging. 
And a year later, as a result of hisj)rbdding, postmasters 
were paid fixed salaries instead of commissions. _ i 

By 1863, Blair had reduced the 1860 deficjt of over $5.7 
million to only $I2d,d6d. When he resigned in 1864, the 
Department was almost self^sustairiirig: It showed a sur- 
plus_of $161,000 a year later. 

_ ITl^re were other major achievements of the Blair ad- 
ministration. 

Most notable was the iritrbductibri of free city mail de- 
livery service On July 1, 1863,^ the day the Battle of Gettys- 
^"^S ^^6^"- J^^^^ letter carriers started to 

deliver mail in 49 cities. 

Another of Blair's achievements was initiatibii bf an 
^Mcrnatibnal conference on posts! problems. This meeJting 
led to formation of the Universal Postal Uriibri, which is 
still a model of quiet and effective international cooperation 
to deliver mail among nations, everi between thbse irivblved 
in war with each other. 

Blair also introduced^ the mbriey brder system. As ribted, 
it originated from the need of soldiers to send money back 
home safely. Blair later realized that the general public had 
an equal need, _ 

_^"^tlier a^ of Lincoln's Postmaster Gen- 

exBl was the streamlining of the railway postal service; 
^^■^" Mairi took office the distribution of 

mail carried by the railroads were haphazard at best. De- 
tails _w^_:e left largely to the whims of postmasters and 
clerks. A bag of letters would be stopped here arid there, 
and handled and rehandled at what were called distributing 
post offices. The irregular patterri bfteri riiearit delayed de- 
livery for days. 

To correct this sitUatibri, B[air iritrbduced the concept of 
the railway post office — the railroad car in which mail is 
sorted and distributed eri rbute. 

_ While Blair wa& making great changes in the Post Office 
P^P^r^j^^ilt^fje §i^sq w^ in politics, and 

the BIair_ family's opposition to Secretary of the Treasury 
Sal^riibn Chase precipitated a chain of events leading to the 
Postmaster General's resignation in 1864. 



_A number of yeare later, a second. Postmaster. General, 

^P^^, .^^_n^.'^.f of im- 
proving empToyee attitudes, and cusiomer service could not 
.^"^ . A^^^^'^^'y. separated from Wanamaker 
proved himself a masterful leader and was able to make 
f^!^"y . ^.^^^.nS .^l^^"g^l!_Jn ?i^<^itib of the projects 

he suggested, and sometimes actually t^ted, were adapted 

Wanamaker was^ Philadelphia merchant. He was Httfe 
known buUide the City of Brotherly Love, but he had been 
a major_contributor to the Republican Party^Presi^derit Beri- 
J^nim Harrispn in 1889 selected Wanamaker to be his Post- 
master General out of a sense bf pblitical bbligatibri, biit 
once both rnen met, they became warm friends for life; 

The intrigue surrounding Wariamaker's selection arid his 
belief that the Post Office Department could be operated 
on a business-like ba,is — as his store was^riiade him un- 
popular with Congress. Biit Wanamaker, despite suffering 
^^^^^"^ ^^^^^^M^"_^^LPi?J^^^ the postal organ- 

ization, managed to get many things done during his four- 
year teriure. 




The Catchirig Post, from an engraving in Harper's 
}Veekly/6ct.9, IS75. 



:i I^ariy of the reforms he instituted were a harbinger_of 
the postal reform enacted nearly a century later iri 1971. 
Wanamaker claimed that the post office was not propcriy 
organized or managed: "There are scbres bf ways iri which 
the business might be bettered it the Postmaster General 
only had the power to act," he said. 

The little power that Wanamaker had, however, he put 
to good Use. 

For one thing, he showed great concern for postal em- 
ployees, arid rilade sb keeri an impression upon them that 

continued 

II 
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Street cars began carrying mail under Government contract in October 1895. 



long after his service as Postmaster General ended, they 
continued to visit him at his home and write to him: 

He advocated adequate p^y and proper hours for em- 
jjlbyees, and he took th^ Civil Service Act of 1883 seribujly, 
doing a great deal to improve the merit system for prorao- 
tioris throughcivil service exam in at the Act 

of 1883, competitive examinations were required for letter 
carriers and clerks iri all pffices with 50 or more employees.) 

Wanamaker did not forget his postmasters, either. He 
visited many of their offices, and vy hen he left the Post 
Office Department he signed 69,000 letters of appreciation, 
one to each postmaster in the country. 

Whenever a carrier or a railway clerk was killed or per- 
forrned some act of heroism, Wanamaker sent letters of 
condolence or congratulation. 

He emphasized a postal building program, as much to 
boost empldyee morale as^ to improve service, arid because 
he thought it prudent business. 

i__^^"'i!^^ker*s spirit arid zeal as a merchant were traris- 
ferred to his postal job. He emphasized service_to the ctis- 
^Pn}cr- ShP_rM:y_ _3^ftcr_ he becarrie Postrriaster General, he 
told a newspaper reporter: "I want to keep the mail bag 
operi to the latest possible minute, then get it to its destina- 
tion in the shortest possible time, and then get each separate 
piece of riiail to the person for whom it is meant in the 
quickest possible way:'* 

He strongly believed that the principle of increasing sales 



through, giving satisfactory service could be applied to the 
?_pst Office pep^a rt men t. One of h is su bbrdiri ates s uggested 
the idea of the postal card, as it is now known. Wanamaker 
s a w i ts m e rH a rid i n t rod uced i t . A ri ot h er s ugges ted ch u tes 
in hotels and letter boxes in clubs: He initiated house letter 
boxes, exterided the railway post offices to the street cars 
that criss-crossed the cities, and inaugurated the sorting 
of riiail on ocean-going steamers. 

One of the major coritributions of Wariama kefs con- 
stant search for new Ideas was the introduction of pneu- 
matic tubes to carry the mail. The first line was inaugur- 
ated in Philadelphia on March I, 1891 — three days before 
Wanamaker left office as Postrriaster General. 

He also read his mail and newspapers carefully, paying 
pa r] ic u I a r at te ri tibri _t o co mp la i ri ts arid criticis rii , as he d id 
in operating his department store. He wrote to a man in 
pcny 6 r : * * A riy one who a ids i ri i rii p royi n g the pbs t a 1 servi ce 
by pointing out defects^ or by making suggestions, per- 
forms ari act of good citizeriship and is a friend of good 
government and especially of the Post Office Department." 

Wanamaker, however, had a great deal of rough goirig 
in getting many of his ideas translated into action: He was 
not popular with Congress, and that helped to sink riiany 
of his programs. In later years, his ideas for rural free de- 
livery, parcel post, and postal savings were enacted ^ but by 
then Wanamaker was no longer connected with the post 
office. 
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Pneumatic tube service in New York City. 



had contended the postal system belonged to all the 
people, and for this reason he advocated initiating rUral 
free delivery (RFD). He did manage to get Congress to 
appropriate a meager sum — $10,000 — to test his idea, and 
between February j and September 3^ 1891, the experi- 
ment was conducted in 46 offices. But Congress never sup- 
ported the idea fully. _ _ 

One member of the House of Rep rjesehtatiye^^ is reported 
to have said; "The delivery of mail by this government to 
the doors of the_ farms will ^ life of which 

America is so proud." Outside Congress there was also 
considerable bppos^^^^^^ for instance, said he 

opposed RFD because it would eliminate his excuse for a 
daily trip to town for a drink. 

Finally, in 1896 rural free delivery came into being. 

Waria maker also argued the merits of parcel post, but 
he was thwarted by the lobbying of the private express 
companies. This postal service did not begin until 1913. 

The postal savings system, proposed by_ Wanamaker, 
also met strong opposition, particularly from banking in- 
stitutions, and the nation had to wait untij 1911 for the 
post office to offer this service._(It was terminated_in_ 1966.) 
Wariamaker be^^ the finaricial panic pf 1893 would 

not have occurred if the _$4bd millLon he was convinced was 
hoarded in the country ha^^ been in postal savings. 

Wanamaker had another idea, never adopted, which also 
proved controversial. He advocated government ownership 
of the telegraph and telephone systems. He claimed that 
95% of the world's telegraph lines outside the United 
States were government owned and managed generally by 
the_ postal systems of their respective nations. 

He also suggested that postal telegrams in cooperation 
with Western Union be introduced, but Congress said no. 



It was not until 1970 that the Postal Service and Western 
Unicn signed an agreement to institute Mai[grarn— mes- 
sages sent over Western Union wires and delivered by post- 
al letter carriers^ ^ 

He also attempted reform of_ postal rates for varioa** 
classes of mail, but in this, too, he was thwarted by Con- 
gress, 

Like Blair before him, Wariamaker's impact on the Post 
Office Department was profound, and the services both of 
these men initiated and inspired laid a firm groundwork for 
the Post Office Department's development in the 20th Cen- 
tury. 

Pneumafie Tube System 

The first postal pneumatic tube line in the United States 
was inaugurated in Philadelphia March 1^ i 893i between the 
main post office and the East Chcstnat Street Station (a 
distance of .55 mile), and the pneumatic tube system of 
sending mail between j)pst cylinders reached its 

greatest use before World War I. The cylinders were pushed 
through the tiibeis by air pressure. 

Ppsjpn , N ew York, Chicago and St. Lou is, i n addit ion to 
Philadelphia, used the tube system, but Congress .believed 
costs were excessive, arid service was suspended June 30, 
1918, 

On October 2, 1922, the system was partially j-esurrected 
in New York and four years later it went back into service 
In ?P^^.9n^.5n..P?C'em tube service was for- 
majly suspended jn. those two cities. . : 

At its peak, 55% of New York City ietter mail was 
handled by the pneumatic lines. 
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Postage Stamps 



Biay, we take postage stamps for grantecL- But it 
<Xas not until many ^ears after the Post Office De- 
partment was founded that adhesive postage stamps 
came into ^se. 

_ Ln_coIoniaI times^ the custom was to collect the fee 
C^O.D. (cash oh deljyery) from the receiver of the letter. 
This meant that postmasters had to carry charge accounts 
fo/_ y^cir services. Evehtually, postmasters placed the wo:ds 
"paid" or "dae** on a letter, signifying whether the postage 
had been prepaid or if it were to be collected from the re- 
ceiver. 

Postmarks began about 1692 when the Massachusetts 
Colony specified that each letter was to be marked with a 
print showing the date, on which it was received. These 
markiilgs were made by hand. ^ 

An Englishman, Henry Bishop, is credited with inventing 
^A"^^^???^P_ P9st ma rk wh en he beca me JP ostrnaste r Gen- 
eral in London in 1660. His XDriginal design consisted of a 
^It^l^ '^ivi'dexl in _tw<>^he side for the month, the other 
for the day of the month: in America, the New York Post 
Offkejiegan using it aft^^ 

In the 19th eentnryv::more sophisticated postmarks came 
inip use, and many of them indicated how the letter traveled 
— ^sach as by Pony Express or steamboat: These postmarks 
were phased out by 1870. 

From the earjiest .times, envelopes were not used, riot 
coming into general use until at least 1840. The letter sheet 
was folded and tucked iri at the ends arid addressed oh the 
back, Thej ends were secured with a piece of sealing wax: 
y^l'^ ^M?^f^„^^"J^^_^?^^er If two sheets 

were enclosed, the postage rate was doubled, 
___As was the case in many postal deyelopments, the break- 
through in the use of stamps occurred in England. 

Sir Rowland Hill, about 1836 or 1837, was staying at an 
inn in England. The story goes that the pdstniart called with 
a letter for one of the maids. Sir Rowland was standing by 
when the maid looked at the letter, which was collect^ and 
returned it to the postman, saying, "You jwill just have to 
^^^troy it; I can't pay the postage.'^ sympa- 
thetic with the maid*s plight, gallantly paid the charge, the 
riiaid Jbqk the letter arid the postman left. 

"I^m sorry you did that," said the maid. "My sweetheart 
^nd I have adopted the plan of putting bur ri^essages on the 
outside of the letters. We read those messages and then 
turn the letter back. In that way it doesn't cost us anything to 
exchange messages." 

_ Sir Rowland began to think that the English Post Office 
pepaftm. nt should devise some scheme for requiring pre- 
payment of postage, and out of his thoughts came the idea 
of postage stamps. 



In 1840, the "sticking plasters," as the stamjps v^ere de- 
risively referred to, were Introduced in England: The chief 
objection seemed to lie in the fact that Queen Victoria's 
face, portrayed on the stamps, would be subjected to the 
'"^'M'ty o when canceled. But the idea 

caught on and the adhesive postage stamp became a dis- 
tinctive public cqriyeriierice. 

Meanwhile^ in the United States, Congress refused to 
^J^thqrize such stamp^^^ wanted their own, 

they had to come xip with them at their own expense. 
L_ Consequently, from 1845 to 1847, in particular, "post- 
master provisionals'' became popular. Sdriie of these starrips 
had adhesive backing and some had the initials or the sig- 
nature of the postmaster added. Other provisionals were 
printed or handstamped on the letter. 

The New York City stamp was credited to Robert Hunter 
Morris^ appointed, postmaster in that city by President 
^^"^^^ A? Jy|y of that in a letter 

to Postmaster General Cave Johnson, informed him of the 
use of the stamp. _ _ 

"I have adopted this plan," he wrote, "first for the ac- 
commodation of the public, arid secbtid, to enable me 
practically to judge of the benefits of it, that you riiight 
represeritatiori to the next congress and procure if 
desirable, a law authorizing government stamps, arid I hope, 
a systerii of prepayment of lettere." 

Johnson took the idea to Congress, arid iri 1847 adhesive 
postage stamps were authorized.. 

Two deriomiriatidris werit ori sa[e_iri New York City on 
July 1, 1847— a 5-cent stamp bearing Benjamin Franklin's 
P_°'"t'^it iri a bronze tirit^ arid a 10-cent stamp of George 
Washington in a black tint. 



The first adhesive postage stamps to go cn sale itl 
the U:S: : the 1^-cerit George Washirigtbri arid 
the ^rpent Berijamin Franklin. 
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But the iritrbdlictibri of adhesive postage stamps bri a 
nationaL basis was not tox) .popular. One reason is that 
many of thi^ mbre than 15,000 jjostmast^ers in the system 
were satisfied with the "provisionals" and were loath to 
adopt the stamp "reform.-* 

tetters not prepaid were dispatched as usual by the 
post offices, and it was not until January 1, 1856 that pre- 
payment of postage was enforced: 

Stamp collecting or philately — from the Greek philos 
meaning friend and ateleia meariirig deliverance^^^egari 
shortly thereafter. It has become a widespread hobby since, 
with an estimated 20 million collector across the cburitry 
— nearly as many people as live In the metropolitan areas of 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis and Cleveland combined. 

StlEimp cbllectihg has been called the hobby of kids and 
kings. The great collectors of the past, for instance, have 
included King George V of England, King Fuad of Egypt 
and Saron Rothschild. Among the. leading collectors of 
Uie 20th Century^ in the U.S. were: Thebdbre E. Steinway, 
piano and glider manufacturer; Saul Newbury, Chicago 
departoerit store ^wher; Hbllywbbd actbrs Adblphe Men- 
joa and Jean Hersholl; and two of th?r most prominent — - 
President Franklin D. Rbo.:e^veIt arid Fraricis Cardinal 
Speliman of New York. Former President Gerald Ford is 
also a stamp cbllectbr. 

Almost every public library h£s on its reference shelves 
y.S, stamp catalogs, either Scott or Mirikus, or both. In 
brief format, these catalogs list each stamp's "vital statis- 
tics,** along with a reproduction of the stamp, To flip 
through a stamp catalog is to take a trip down the corri- 
dors of history. 

Fbr instance, before fame arrived in 1927, a lanky, 
young airmail pilot named Charles A. Lindbergh bought a 
secbrid-harid Curtiss Jeriny airplane fbr $500. In 1974, a 
smalL t-Wb-color stamp reproduction of a Jenny sold for 
$47,000. The plarie was fiyirig upside dbwri bri the pbst- 
age stamp. It is the most celebrated error bn U.S. stamps. 
The iriversibri resulted wheri a sheet bf 100 stamps, bri 
which the red vignette had already been printed, was fed 
through the press the wrong way fbr priritirig the airplarie 
in blue^ _ _ _ 

: lM6»_i^:?^AnL in Alexandria, Virg^ love 
letter. It was found in 1907 in a bureau drawer, part of a 
ribbon- tied packet. It is the only known Alexandria Pro- 
visional of this type and is now worth more than $85,000. 

As almfDst everyone in the world with a television set 
watched, Neil A. Armstrong said, "That*s one small step 
for a man, one giant leap for mankind^** and he put foot oh 
the mobri, July 20, 1969. The Apbllb 11 astrbriauts carried 
with them a small steel die from which later was produced 



TpP^ le fij first cpmrnernora t i vest amp 
issued by Post Office Dept. Center, 
the famous Moon Landing Stamp; - 
Upper right, the upside dc wri Curtiss 
Jsnny, Bottom right, a commemorative 
from the Black Heritage series; 



plates that printed the Moon Landing po. tage stamp. For 
the typical riew stamp, abbut_500,000 first-day cbyers are 
requested by collectors, who preserve the record with 
the stamp, specjally canceled on the date arid place bf 
issue. The Moon JLanding. stamp so captured the interest 
wpJ^ *1 ^'isit 8, 700,000 firs t-day^ covers were requested . 
eoilectors in more than 120 nations wanted covere. It is 
doubtful if this figure will ever be remotely approached 
again; 

Not all postage stamps sell f or _$ 100,000 nor dp they 
^^^'Je_ A^? wbjid as did the Mbqii Land ing s tamp. But be- 
hind every postage stamp that the United States has issued 
since 1847 there is a stbry^^bnietimes fascinating, some- 
times little-kiiowri, always interesting. 

Commembrativc stamps, which celebrate high moments 
in American history, commuriicate significant develbp- 
ments and deliver important national messages, well-known 
to stamp collectors arid users alike. 

The first commemorative was a series, in 1 893, and it 
featured Christopher Columbus and the discovery bf 
America. It was issued on the occasiori of the World Co- 
lumbian Exposition in Chicago. 

In 1901, a new series bf regular stampis appeared. An 
eight-cent stamp depicted Martha Washington, the first 
Americari wbmari tb be sb hbribred. Sirice theri there have 
been commemoratives honoring women of such varied 
talerits as pbetess Emily Dickirisbri, fbrmer first lady and 
humanitarian Eleanor Roosevelt, aviatrix Amelia Earhart 
arid Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, America*s first female physi- 
cian, _ 

Sirice 1894, almbst aU U. S^ stamps h^ve beeri pririted in 
Washington^ D.C., by the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing of the Depa rtrii erit of the Treas li ry. 

Tlie files of the Postal Service*s Stamps Division bulge 
with s uggestibn s fp r ne w s taitips, ari_ i nd icatiori that A riieri- 
cans take, a lively interest in their stamps. Some 4,000 
requests that have accumulated oyer the years are on file, 
but the Postal Service issues only about 30 stamps a year. 

A Citizens* Stamp Advisory Committee chooses the sub- 
jects bf stamps. The Cbmmittee cbrisists ot a crqss-sectiqri 
of people in the arts, history, philately and. business. They 
make recbmmendatibns tbjhe Postmaster General who, by 
law, makes the final determination. 
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Moving ibe Mail 



For 200 years, the movement of mail in America was 
tied to the development and decline of transportation 
systems. 

_ i^" ^^^^^i^^y ^^Ms»imos^^ was carried by hcrseback and 
expanded to using the stagecoach in 1775^ At th^ tiitle^ this 
'^^^AP.f Jran^^^^ considered "an accomplishment 

of^reat merit" and a stride in the direetibn of rapid transit. 
1 i^l^e steamboat, invented by Robert Fulton, provided an- 
other important means of moving^ the mail. In 1815, Con- 
gress granted authority to the Postmaster General to have the 
mail conveyed in any steam pay for such service 

at a rate not over three cents per letter or packet, arid one 
cent for each riewspap^^^^^^ rate on letters was subse- 
quently reduced to two cents. 

^" J_834, Postmaster General William T. Barry said: 
"Celerity of the mail should be equal to the riibst rapid 
trarisitibri of the traveler." Consequently, when the railroad 
came along to whisk passenger f^ city tb city, the Post 
Office Department led private industry in making use of this 
'"^^^^^ trarispbrtatibn, aiding materially in its devel- 
opment. 

_ _X*^e gbvernriient formally recognized the railroads as 
postal transporters on November 30, 1832 when cbritractors 
bri the line between Philadelphia and Lancaster, Penrisyl- 
^^"^^ (^^^^^^"^^ 2^^^^^ 80 miles), were granted 

an allowance of $400 annaally ''or carrying nail. In 1962, 
the post office paid the largest stim to the railroads to move 

The first steam car to carry U.S. mail. 



'..'vo?.-'<^^.' 



the niail— over_$357 millibri. 

The first record of a postal clerk being appointed to have 
charge of the mails enroute on a train was in May 1837. 
Hie next step m the evblutiqri^of railway mail service was 
the birth of the railway post office (RPO) in 1862. The first 
RPO was on a line that ran from Hannibal to St. Joseph; 
Missouri. The idea was to sort the mail ias the train riibved 
between the two cities instead of waiting until it reached the 
St. Joseph pest olfice. 

A similar postal car was placed in service on the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad between Chicago and Clinton, 
Iowa, on August 28, J 864. It was quickly followed by siriii- 
lar service between New York City and Washington^ D C. 

Transcontinental travel passed a milestone on May 10, 
l^^p.' When the tracks of the Union Pacific and^the Central 
Pacific Railroads met at Prbmbritory Suriimit, Utah, linking 

East arid West by rail. 

At its peak in the 1920*s arid 1930*s, the railway mail 
service totaled more than 1,500 routes, 30,000 eriiplbyees 
and over 4,000 individual cars. But changes in the nation's 
traveling habits spelled doom for most passenger trains and 
r^*" 1*^^ X_h-^ RPP made its final run, hetweei Wash- 

ington^ D.C., and New York Ci^y, on June 30, 1977. 

In the years since 1850, mail delivery time between New 
^^'"^ J^tfPS'scb has b cut dramaticaliy, with 

the use of developing transportation systems playirig a key 
role. In 1850, it tbbk 24 days by rail and stage; 10 years 
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later the time was cut to. lOl/i days by rail and Pony Ex- 
Pl^^l' J!}_1?7^» it took four da)^ and fou by special 

train, and by 1923 it was three days and 19 houi^ by train. 
With aiiplanes, trans to 28Vi hours 

by 1931- Today it is down to less than five hoiirs by jet. 
__As railroad usage increased during the 19th Century^ it 
became necessary to establish mail messenger service be^ 
tween post offices and railroad 5tations. This usually in- 
volved horse-d ra wn wagons arid later rii btqnzed trucks . In 
1861, the first service of this type was provided in New 
pity when watertight, brie-hbrse wagons were put into 
service. By 1890 there were 36 wagon routes in the coun- 
try; a peak was reached in 1909 when there were 320. 

After July 1, 1896, inail service was also provided via 
electric and cable car lines in cities*. 

^ytos wer^ fim cbllectibn frbrii street 

letter boxes in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1906. The cars used 
were Cbluriibias, Mark 43 models, equipped with two- 
cylinder, 14'horsepower engines. 

Highway post offices — similar to RPO's, except that mail 
was sorted inside converted trucks or hUses-^tarted in 
1941. The last of these, rolled between Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, Ohio, bri Jurie 30,_1974. 

Over the years, the post office has also made wide use of 
contractor seivic^ by train, trucks boat or horse, 

These private haulers who carry the mail between post 
offices are called "star route" contractors. The term evolves 

Bbt torn left, San _Franc]scp_ maH collectpr, 1 892; 
below right, motorcycle mail deJivery, New York 
Cityr 1915: Top left, Overland Pacific mail crossing 
the Gadsdeii Purchase in i^^^^ 

Purchase is now part of states of Arizona andiJ^w 
Mexico. Top right, mail boat in use 1907 to 1932. 
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i^.e ^^4?J^.^ icallirig fbr^t^^^ Ie«[rig of cbii tracts 
certainty, ceJerity and security;" Those words were soon 
^Jbpped arid asterisks us^^ their place. It didn't take 
long fc *he asterisks to be called stai^ and the pacts to be 
called s: yr route contracts. 

With each majbr change in Arileric^'s^rarispbrtltibri pal- 
tern, alterations have been forced c n the mail system. 

The severe decline in the use of passenger trains in 
^?^M*l i^^52i^'^^, /or instaric^^ a deteribratiori in de- 

livering the mail, Althongh the airiines took up some of the 
slack by increasing flights, it was easier when the railroad 
was traffic kingpin in America to carry the mail to more 
sites. One reasp'j is that as railroads expanded, new postal 
facilities were located near railroad depots. Since airports 
are usually located away from the center of cities, the Post 
Office p<?partmerit had to find a sblutibn tb a riiajor pre- 
dicament. The answer was to build new postal facilities 
DA^f": or at the air fields and tb use trucks tb take the mail 
from the airports to the downtown post offices. 

Weather is also a factor. A snowstorm often cancels air- 
line flights; it ohlyjlelays trains. 

Another element hampering mail transportation within 
cities and^ between cU^^^ 'A the jjublic's "love affair" with 
the. automobile. At first, the emergence of motorized ve- 
hicles rriearit speedier delivery; today, cars and trucks ha- 
bitually clog streets and highways. Frequently, it takes long- 
er tb carry the mail by truck from LaGuardia Airport in 
New York City to mid town Manhattan, a distance of about 
12 miles, jhan to transport it by air from LaGuardia to 
Chicago (714 miles). 

in an effort to keep pace with the drastic changes in 
transportatibri systehis, the Postal Service today is using 
electric delivery vehicles on a limited basis and examining 
their potential for expansibn. 
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Postal Refotin 



The United States Post Office a crisis," the report 
read. "Each year it slips farther behind the rest of the 
economy in se^^^ and in meeting its 

responsibilities as an employer." 

.This was the opening salvo in the Report of the TresU 
dent's Commtssion on^ i^^^ in June 1968, 

and many of its recommendations were to be adopted by 
^^W^^^J^^^" P^sed the Postal ReorganizatLon Act, 
creating the new U.S. Postal Service otl July 1, 1 97 1. 
. Wholesale a^^^^^^ pf the postal system was not a new 
idea. For years there had been a barrage b^cornplairits 
^^*out service and how the Post Dffice Bepartraent itself 
was Jbeing ran: As far back as 1859 the House Committee 
Ph the Post Office actually considered a bill to turn the 
mails over to private hands but dismissed the suggestion 
as "inexpedient." 

But in October 1966, the world's largest postal facility, 
the j3-story, 6b-acre Chicago post office, virtually stopped 
fuhctibhihg. According to the Presidential Commission's 
Report, "Breakdowns in management authority arid in 
physical plant paralyzed service iji one of the nation's big- 
gest cities and delayed miUioris of cross-cburitry letter? and 
parcels normally routed through Chicago: The crisis lasted 
nearly three weeks. 

"The backlog oi mail exceeded 10 million pieces. Rail- 
'^^^^J^^t'^^'lt^^J approaches to the post 

office. Millions of citizens were iricoriveriienced; hundreds 
of businesses suffered financial losses." 
Clearly sbmelhirig had to be dorie. 

On April 3, 1967, in a speech at a luncheon meeting of 
^^^.M^Sazine Publisher AssGciatib arid the American 
Society oif Magazine Editors in Washington, D C, Post- 
9^"^^^^ proposed a remedy. 

He suggested Jthat thcL Post Office Department be removed 
i^P^. P.reijderit's Cabinet and be converted into a non- 
profit_governmcr»t corporation: 

^_ "l Anow my j^roposal is far reaching," he said. "In fact, 
it has to be the most extensive proposal ever made in the 
history of the American postal service: But, I am firmly 
convinced, this is the only way tb achieve the superlativjg 
postal service President. (Lyndon) Johnson has mandated, 
postal service worthy of the American standard." 

Five days after O'Brien's speech. President Johnson ap- 
pointed a commission, headed by Frederick R. Kappe!, 
lornier bbard chairman of American Telephone & Tele- 
^^^P^ ?°-»_^^ investigate the practicality of the proposal. 

Six months after the commissibri's report was issued the 
hatipn had a new President. 

Richard M. Nixon totally agreed with his predecessor: 



'^^^^^^P^!^?^*^ PP^^^L^J'^^?^ necessity. And when 

nbminatirig his choice for Postmaster General, Wintdh M. 

l^rmer pre^^^ Chamber of Corn- 

merce, Nixon underscored his Administration's commit- 
merit to postal refbrrii. 

Accordingly, in May 1969, Blount prdpbseci to Congress 
a basic reorganization of the Post Office Department, to be 
known as the Posta| Service Act of 1969. 

But Congress demurred ip taking action. There were re- 
PPJ^3 ib^t some congressmen were reluctant to jrelinquish 
their hold on the political patroriage the Post Office De- 
partriierit afforded them. Others liad little knowledge or 
understanding of the des^^^ by riiany postal workers. 

The major concern oLthese employees was wages. For 
exampje, iri New York City, a letter carrier who reached 
the top of his grade in the prescribed period of 21 years 
w^ujd still be making $1,500 a year less than a city gar- 
bage collector with three years bri the^ job. 

Until 1970, there had only been minor local protests in 
P^^^^L^y^'^^*^- 7^e^ stoppage in Chicago — 

was believed to have occurred sometime around 1900, pre- 
cipitated by a protest against long hours of work in the 
local post office. 

Railway imail clerks in Tracy, Minnesota, refused to as- 
sume added duties in 1911, and there was a group resigna- 
tion in Fairriiont, West Virginia, in November 1915. The 
^^^^^ ^P^^ ^^^PPW'^ of postal workers was a one- 
day affair, June 27,: 1907, in Butte, Montana, iriVdlvirig 
letter carriers disputirig their wages. 

On March 16, 1970, however, a major work stoj^age 
^^^'■'ted in the New York City post office. By the time it 
ended jiine days later it had spread to 670 other jDbstal loca- 
^j9?s, "nvolvirig 152,000 postal employees. And the Army 
had. to be called out to help move the riiail. 

There were a number of reasons for the work stoppage. 

teft, the symbol of the old Post dffice Dept.; 
right, the symbol of the V S. Postal Service. 
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At the root was the wage Issue, s^trained further when Presi- 
^^"^N^i^P asked Congress to hold up a 

Federal pay: increase for six months — from Juiy 1970 to 
January 1971. He wanted to tie the increase into postal 
reform. 

With mail movement snarled throughout the nation, 
Congress became alarmed. It began to realize, too, the 
depth of postaLworkersLdissatisfaction. 
_ JPj^l^'P^^^?^:?^ agreed to negotiate with the 

recognized unions involved in the dispute, and within a few 
the he^btiatihg parties recbmmehded to Congress a 
retroactive general wage increase plus an additional raise 
to take effect if the parties coujd reach agreement on 
legislation reorganizing the^^^^^ Office Department and if 

the legislation could be enacted 

„9?_^ufc_12, 1970, Piesident Nixon sighed the Postal Re- 
organization Act into law. The Act essentially created an 
independent goverhmeht agehcyj, removing the Postmaster 
General from the President's Cabinet and effectively elim- 
inating politics and politicians from the management of 
postal aiTaire. 

In addition, a Presidentially-appointed nine-man Board 
^^_??overriors was created to operate the postal establish- 
ment and to appoint the Postmaster CJeneral aiid Deputy 
Postmaster General, who became the 10th ^nd lith mem- 
bers of the Board. The Act also ajithorized Congress to sub- 
sidize a portion of the Postal Service operating budget at a 
sHding rate for the first 13 years of its existence. By 1984, 
the Postal Service was expected to be able to operate essen- 
tially ph a break-eyeh basis. 

The Act also permitted the Service to borrow up to $10 
billion through the sale of bonds to the public^ and an in- 
dependent, Presidentially-appdinted_five-man Postal Rate 
Commission was established to set postage rates. 

Precisions for coUec^^^ for postal workers 

were also included in the Act, but the right to strike was 
denied. _ 

Blount became the first Postmaster General to be ap- 
ppirited by_ the Board of Governors, hut he resigned on Oc- 
tober 29, 1971 to run for the U.S. Senate from his home 
state of Alabama. 




The current Postmaster G* 
in select company. He is. onl; 
ployee to be elevated to the t( 
King, joined the Washingtor 
1839 as a sub-clerk and moy 
PMG in 1861: However, he 
^e waning days of President 
tration and held the pc^t for 
j. THie second career PMG w? 

letter carrier who rose tl: 
Ppstmaster General after 40 
Jfarry S. Truman appointed hi 

_Bolg?r ibjned the Post Offic 
ing in the Bureau of Finance 
in district offices in the states 
shire, 

Fpr 1^ nibhths before Post 
as regional director of the oli 
|K)stal activities in six states. 1 
formed -in 1971, Bolger was 
Boston Metropolitan Uistrict, 
phia as Acting Assistant Regie 
then became the Eastern Regie; 

In July 1973, he was nam< 
master General in New York ( 
his appointment ias Deputy Pb 
ber 1975. The Board of Goven 
General, and he assumed that 



Selow lef t, Lavw-ehce F. O'Brien; 1 
Center,^ William F. iolger, career i 
Below, Wihtbn M. Blount (right) 
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eneral, William F. Bblger, is 
y the third career postal em- 
)P position. The firs ti Horatio 
I Post bfiice Departmeiit in 
^ed up the iadder to become 
wa5 appointed to the Job iii 
: James Buchanan's adminis- 

oiiJy four weeks, 
IS Jesse M. Donaidsoni a pos- 
irough the faiiks to become 

years of_ service. President 
im in 1947, 

Je Department i_n_ j 94 1 serv- 
1 Washington, D.C,, atid later 
of Maine and New Hamp- 

al Reorganization, he served 
1 Boston Region, overseeing 
Nhen the Postal Service w^ 
Jippointed manager of the 
He later served in Philadel- 
mal Postmaster General arid 
nal TostmasteiLGeneraJ. _ 

ortheas t Rejion al P os t- 
City, a position he held until 
i^'Psster <5eneral in Septem- 
aors seiected him Postmaster 
job bh March 15, 1978. 



le sparked postal reform, 
employee who became PMG. 
with former President Nlxbh. 
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Significant Dates in Postal History 



1639 — General Court of Massachusetts designates Richard 
Fairbanks' tavern in Boston as coliecticn point for 
dverseas-maii: 

1692— British Crown issues a grant to Thomas Neale to set 
MJ?_and maintain a post office in the Colonies for a 
term of 21 years. 

1737 — -Benjamin. Franklin appointed deputy jjbstmaster at 

Philadelphia. 

1753 — ^Benjamin Franklin appointed Joint Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the Colon the British. 

i775 — Benjamin Franklin named ifirs^t Postmaster General 
under Continental Congress; British post office goes 
out of business in America. 

1789-^Samue! Osgood named first Postmaster General un- 
der the y.S- c^to^^^^ 

1792 — ^Postal policy formally established by an Act of Ccn- 

gress. 

1794 — First letter carriers appear on streets of some Amer- 
ican cides. 

1799 — Government-owned. _cpach service begins. _ First 

route between Philadelphia and New York City: 

1813 — Congress declares all steamship lines to be post 
routes. 

1829— Postmaster General becomes Presidential Cabinet 
post. 

1838 — Law passed declaring all railroads pdsLroutes: 
1845 — Star route contractor system created by Federal law. 
1847 — ^Adhesivo postage stamps make their appearance in 
America. 

1860- 1861 — ^The Pony Express unites East and West. 

1861- 1855 — Confederate postal service in operatioru 

1863 — Free city mail delivery service starts in 49 cities, 
y.oiioo?^ letter rate — regardless of distance — en- 
acted by Congress. 

1864 — Railway post Office introduced. - 
1874 — Universal Postal Union founded. 

1 883— Civil Seryice^ Commission Act provides for com- 
petitive examinations for letter carriers and clerks 
ill offices with 50 or more employees. 

1893^Pheumatic tube service starts in Philadelphia. 

i896^Rural free delivery enacted by Congress. 

191 1 — Postal savings initiated. 



19x8 -i^iinuail service begins between New York City arid 

Washington^ D.C. 
1920 — First cross-country airmail flight — New York tc 

San Francisco. . 
1941 — Highway.post office rolls into operation. 
1967 — Postal reform suggested. 

1970--^First major widespread^ stoppage of postal 
wprkersjn 671 postal facilities across the country, 
involving 152,000 employees. 

1970 — Mailgram (cbmbiriatidri letter-telegram) Intro- 
duced^ 

^971 — U.S. Postal Service begins operation; postmaster 
Generaj Ifcayes Cabinet 

1971 — First labor contract in history of federal government 
11 achieved through collective bargaining. 

1972— Stamps by Mail* 
First U.S. Postal^S^^ 

1972 — Passjjprt apj5licatipns accepted nationwide. 

! 974 — Hisbway Post Offices terminated. 

1574 — First satellite transmission of MalK^rams. 

1976— Presort First-Class Mail introduced. 

1 977— Airmail abolished as a separate rate category. 

1977 — Exjjress Mail becomes permanent new class of serv- 
ice. 

1977— Railway Post Office makes final run. 

1978— FiKt use.of binding arbitration to resolve issues of 
national labor contract as provided in Postal Re- 
orgariizatjori Act. 

^978 — Steps toward electronic communications initiated. 

1979 — New minimum size standards for criveldpcs, 
cards and other pieces of mail go into effect. 

1979 — U.S. Postal Service widens energy-saving jprbgram, 
adding, among other things, to electric vehicle 
^f^^^ J^n^ Preparing to test return of _many 
motorized de Hyery routes, to foot routes.. 

1979 — U.S. Postal Service has first surplus in 34 years 
—$470 million. __ _ 

1979 — President sop^ports U:S. Postal Service role in 
clectrdriJc tnaal. 

1980 — Congress suggests cutback to five-day delivery of 
mail. 

1980 — Regulatory actions hamper startup of U.S. Postal 
Service electronic commonications services. 

The first airmail from Sari Francisco arrives in New York, 1920. 
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Postmasters General 



rP^^c Pr?PPOAnt!pe^^^^^ * denotes carryover 

from previous administration.) 

CONTINENTAL CONGR^ 

Benjamin Franklin (July 26^ 1775) 
Richard Bache (November 7^ 1776) 

Ebenezer Hazard (January 28, 1782) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

Samuel Osgood (September 26, 1789) 
Timothy Pickering (August 12, 179ji_ 

Joseph Habersham (February 25, 1795) 

JOHN ADAMS 

J^^^phl Habersham. (* 
Oideoo.GiaDger (November 28, 1801) 
JAMES MADISON 

, Gideon Granger (*) 

Return J. Meigs Jr. (March 17, 1814) 
JAMES MONROE 

Return J^Meigs Jr. (') 

John McLean (June 26, 1823) 

JOHN (3UINCY ADAMS 
John McLean ) 

ANDREW JACKSON 

Waiiamr. Barry (March 9, 1329) 
Amos Kendall (May 1, 1835) 
MARTIN VAN BUREN 

John M. NiJ^_ ( May_ 19, ABAO) 
WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

Francis Granger (March 6, 1841) 
rOHNTYLER_ 

Francis G ranger (* ) _ 

Charles A: Wickliffe (September 13, 1841) 

JAMESK.POLK 

Cave Johnsou (March 6, 1845) 
ZACHARYTAYLOR 

Jacob Cbllamer fMarch 8, 1849) 
MILLARD FILLMORE 

Nathan K. Hajj (July23, 1850) 
Samuel b^Huhhard (August 31: 1852) 
FRANKLIN PIERCE 

James Campbell [March 7, 1853) 

jamesbUchAnan 

Aaron V. Brown (March 6,1857) 

Joseph Holt (March 14, 1859) 

Horatio King (February 12, 1861) 
ABRAHAMXlNCpLN^ 

Montgomery Blair XMarch 5, 1561) 

WillianiJQennisoii (September 24, 1864) 

ANDREW JOHNSON 

WiJIiam Derinisbn X*) 

Alexander W. Randall (July 25, 1866) 
ULYSSES GRANT 

John A.J: Creswell (March 5, 1869) 

James W, Marshall (July 3, 1874) 

Marshall Jewell (Auiust 24, 1874) 

James N, Tynei- ( July 12, 1 876) 
RUTHERFORD B. HAY£S 

David McK. Key (March 12, 1877) 

Horace Maynard (June 2, 1880) 



JAMES A. GARFIELD- - 

Thomas L James (March 5, 18^1) 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR 
Thomas L. James ('3 ; 
Timothy O. Howe ( Deceraher 20. 1 88 1 ) 
Walter Q: Gresh;im (April 3. 1883) 
Frank Hattbri (October 14, 1884) 
G ROVER CLEVELAND 

William F. Vilas (March 6, 18553 

Don M. Dickinson- (January 16, 1888) 

BENJAMIN HARRISON 

John Wanamaker (March 5, 1889) 
GROVER CLEVELAND 

Wilson S. Bissell (March 6, 1893X 
- Winiam L: Wilson (March 1, 1895) 
WILLIAM McKINLEY __ 

James: A, Gary (March 5, 1897) 
CharlKiEmory_SmUhtApril21, 1898) 
THEOLKDRE ROOSEVELT 
Charles Emory Smith (*) 
Henrys C. Payne (January 9, 1902) 
Robert J.Wynne (October 10, 1904) 
George B: Cortelyou (March 6, 1905) 
Gebi-gevbri L. Meyer (January 15, 19C7) 
VViLLlAMH.TAFT 

-JirankJinH. Hitchcock (March 5, 1909) 
WOODROW WILSON 

Al^rt S. Burleson (March 5, 1913) 
WARREN G. HARDING 

Will H.Mays (March 5, 1921) 
Hubert-Work (March 4, 1922) 
Harry S. New (February 27, 1923) 
CALVlN^COdLlbGE 
Harry S. New Ji:#3 
HERBERT HOOVER 

Walter F. Brown (March 5, 1929) 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

James A. Farley ( March 4, 1933) 
JErankG_Walker<Septembef 10, 1940) 
HARRY S TRUMAN 
?ran^ C. Walker (*) 
Robert E. Han negan CMay 8^ 1945) 

Jessfi^M. Dxsnaldson (December 16, 1947) 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

Arthur E. Sumr»erfieid (January 21, 1955) 
JOHN F. KENNEbY 

J. Edward Day (lanoary 21, 1961) 

John A. Grbhbuski (September 10, 1963) 

LYNDON B. JpHNSON 
John A. GronPuski ('i 
Lawrence F. O'Brien (November 3^ 1965) 

W.^arvin Watsbri (April 26, 1968) 

RICHARD M. NIXON 

^intbn M. BlounLiJanuary 22, 1969) 
U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 

Wihtbn M. Blbunt (July 1, 1971) 
E T^ Kl^ssen (January j, 19721 
Benjamin F. Bailar (February 15, 1975) 
- William F. Bolger (March 15. 1978) 
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